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EDITORIALS 


ning over the latest cost of living index issued 

by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in comes an 
NCA release that sums up the picture beautifully. 
Significance of the BLS report, showing a downward 
trend in canned fruit and vegetable prices at both 
wholesale and retail levels says NCA, is that wholesale 
price trends are usually reflected sometime later’ at 
the retail counters. The Index for April 15 reports a 
decline of .4 points from the March 15 Index for can- 
ned fruits and vegetables, which is now 5.4 points 
below that of a year ago. This is in marked contrast 
to the trend for the overall cost of living index. The 
latter went up .7 from a month ago and is now 4.1 
points higher than last year. Food prices other than 
canned went up even more sharply, the Index rising 
2.5 points last month to a level of 4.8 above last year. 
So that with the canned fruit- and vegetable index 
going downward and the cost of living index rising, 
the spread between the two increased from 15 points 
a year ago to 25.2 now. 


Gz BUT IT HURTS—Just as we were scan- 


According to the reports, cost of living is now nearly 
90 percent above pre-war 1935-39 average. One third 
of this cost is for food. The consumer cost of canned 
fruits and vegetables is today 6314 percent above pre- 
war while for other foods the consumer is now paying 
133.8 percent more. 


So the BLS reports on cost of living remain the one 
strongest selling point the canning industry ever had 
at its command. True enough there’s little consolation 
to a canner losing money in making this sales story 
possible. That’s all the more reason, perhaps, to take 
advantage of the situation in advertising and spread- 
ing the gospel of canned foods. NCA is doing a good 
job. The advantages of that effort can be multiplied 
many fold if the individual canner will use his influ- 
ence with the local.press, radio stations, etc. 
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This week the Federal Trade Commission moved 
agaist Safeway and Kroger, the Nation’s second and 
third largest grocery chains respectively. FTC charges 
these concerns with knowingly receiving price dis- 
crim: :ations from suppliers in violation of the Robin- 
son-l ‘tman Act. Out in Chicago last week, just three 
or fo: r days before these complaints were filed, Com- 
Missi ner Lowell Mason, who obviously had no part in 
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pressing these charges, leveled a withering, underhand 
attack on the statute on which these charges are based. 
The occasion was the 31st Anniversary Business Con- 
ference of the Red and White Corporation. 


Mr. Mason’s speech suggests that the author, who- 
ever he might be, had advanced training in a Soviet 
school of journalism. It is based on pure, or rather 
impure fantasy, presenting as it does, the case for the 
opposition in exaggerated, propaganda form. Mr. 
Mason charges, in effect, that all distributors, except 
chains and voluntaries, are backward, out-of-date and 
generally of little use in the distribution pattern. He 
says that the law prohibits retailers from accepting 
free sales helps (advertising allowances, etc.) from 
sellers. Here’s a sample from the text: “George, old 
man, he said, I hate to do this to you, but you know 
the law. You’ve been tried and found guilty of accept- 
ing help for free from ‘Up and Cummins’, and they 
have been found guilty of helping you sell groceries 
without charging you for that service. That’s a crime 
in Ropa (imaginative town). Nobody who distributes 
groceries can help a corner grocer. Here’s a judg- 
ment and order to cease and desist that the Court has 
ordered against you. Fail not to obey its command at 
your peril.” 


This is the vein in which the entire speech was writ- 
ten. The charges are too far fetched to merit an 
answer. Canners know they are permitted by the law 
to offer these selling helps equally to all. They know, 
also, and understand the law as it refers to brokerage, 
and while some may disagree with its provisions, usu- 
ally they can be persuaded that it’s not good business 
to grant a price advantage to one customer and not to 
other customers who are competing with him. 


In a mild manner of speaking, Mr. Mason’s actions 
are regrettable and to be deplored. It’s not only bad 
manners when the referee gets into the scrap, but when 
he starts battling his fellow referees before the fight 
begins, he can hardly be called a fit custodian of the 
rules. Furthermore the timing of his attack, coming 
just a few days before the action of the Commission 
against the two chains, cannot but be embarrassing 
to them. Safeway and Kroger, both of whom deny 
violation of the Law, are just as innocent as you and 
I, until and unless proven guilty. Mr. Mason did not 
mention the two chains, but as a member of the Com- 
mission he knew the action against them was all but 
completed. 
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Insecticides for Mexican Bean Beetle Control 


The bean grower will have a greater 
choice of effective insecticides for Mexi- 
can bean beetle control this year than 
ever before. In three years’ experiments 
at College Park (Univ. of Md.) the fol- 
lowing materials have given highly satis- 
fac'cry results: rotenone made from 
either derris cr cube, synergized rote- 
n-ne-pyrethium, parathion, Dilan, and 
malathon. The latter two chemicals are 
new and wll be commercially available 
this year for the first time. 

The choice of material is largely up to 
the grower and should be determined to 
some extent by his results in the past. 
Tn exper’mental work the rotenone dusts 
have performed well, but many canners 
and farmers have not obtained satisfac- 
tcry results even with heavy dosages. 
Under their conditions and with their 
equipment a change of insecticide is in 
order. 

Failures with the rotenone dusts are 
attributed largely to the inability to 
secure adequate coverage. These dusts 
do not adhere readily to plant surfaces 
and a duster with a high air velocity at 
the nozzles and proper nozzle adjustment 
is necessary to drive the dust particles 
on to the plant. Where such equipment 
is not available for efficient application 
of the rotenone dusts other insecticides 
may be more successfully used. Although 
parathion in 1950 and 51 experimental 
tests at College Park and in commercial 
applications gave excellent results, it is 
hazardous to handle and even when han- 
dled with extreme care by experienced 
personnel has caused sickness and death. 
The main interest this year, however, 
lies in the appearance of the two new 
insecticides, Dilan and malathon. These 
materials may be used in either sprays 
or dusts, and were highly satisfactory in 
last season’s experiments. 


1951 EXPERIMENTS 

In applying insecticides to experimen- 
tal plots care was taken to adjust nozzles 
so as to drive the insecticides into the 
bean plant foliage. Equipment was care- 
fully calibrated and speed of application 
closely controlled by means of a speed- 
ometer on the tractor carrying the treat- 
ing equipment. The duster was especially 
constructed for experimental use to give 
a uniform coverage of plants at a uni- 
form rate. Both high and low volume 
sprays were applied at 200 pounds per 
square inch. The snap bean plots (Table 
1) and the first lima beans (Table 2) 
were exposed to a prolonged and con- 
tinuing migration of adult beetles from 
early beans planted for that purpose in 
vicinity. The second series of lima bean 
plots was located on another section of 
the farm and was subjected to a less in- 
tense and prolonged migration of beetles. 
SNAP BEAN EXPERIMENTS—The nature 
of treatments and results as indicated 
by the comparative intensity of beetle 


By L. P. DITMAN 
Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station 


populations 3 days after the last insecti- 
cide application are given in Table 1. 
These snap beans were planted June 23 


and received three applications of the 


various treatments at 2 week intervals, 
the first being applied July 11. All treat- 
ments were repeated five times in ran- 
domized blocks. 


LIMA BEAN EXPERIMENTS—Two sets of 
lima bean plots were given three appli- 
cations of some of the same treatments 
that were applied to string beans. All 
treatments were duplicated in random. 
ized blocks in each of the two experiments 
Results of the first experiment are given 
in Table 2 and of the second in Table 3, 
Population estimates taken just before 
harvest were based on 10 samples per 
plot. 


(Continued on Page 23) 


Table 1. Treatments and reduction of larval and adult Mexican bean beetles 
on snap beans. 
Percent Percent 
Amount Control Control 
Treatment Per Acre of Larvae of Adults 
40 lb 73.0 36.6 
rotenone (cube) 40 lb 100.0 70.0 
1% rotenone 40 lb 99.0 86.6 
2% 15 Ib 67.6 56.6 
15 |b 82.5 96.6 
50% malathon emulsion—' pt. per 
25 gal. water—.............. 80 gal 89.7 86.6 
Malathon wettable powder—‘ per 
25 gal. water—............. 80 gal 33.5 10.0 
50% Dilan emulsion—'% pt. per 
25 gal. water—..........00 80 gal 98.5 63.3 
50% malathon emulsion—1 qt. per 
30 gal. water—.............. 30 gal 94.2 60.0 
Table 2. Results of first lima bean experiment. Beans planted June 20, 
harvested September 7. 
Percent Percent Pounds 
‘Amount Control Control Beans 
Treatment Per Acre of Larvae of Adults Per Plot 
34% rotenone (cube) dust............ 40 lbs. 97.2 93.7 16.2 
1% rotenone (derris) dust............ 40 lbs 97.2 96.2 24.4 
1% 40 lbs 11.1 31.2 3. 
Dilan 15 lbs 95.8 72.5 24.0 
2% malathon aerosol............cceeees 15 lbs 45.8 26.2 18.7 
4% malathon aerosol............eeee 15 lbs. 69.4 25.0 23. 
50% Dilan emulsion—?2 pt. per 
25 gal. water— 80 gal. 100.0 98.7 19.2 
50% malathon emulsion—}!2 pt. per 
25 gal. water— 80 gal. 93.1 88.7 26.3 


Table 3. Results of second lima bean experiment. Beans planted June 25, 
harvested September 17. 
Percent Percent Pounds 
Amount Control Control Beans 
Treatment Per Acre of Larvae of Adults Per Plot 
%4% yotenone (cube) dust............ 40 lbs 100.0 96.0 24.5 
1% rotenone (derris) dust............ 40 lbs. 95.0 96.0 27.7 
DUBE. 40 lbs 35.0 82.0 
DURAN: 15 lbs. 95.0 30.0 25.2 
2% Malathon AeLOsOl..........cccccsccsees 15 lbs 65.0 44.0 26.0 
4% mMalathon 15 lbs 65.0 66.0 2¢.6 
50% Dilan emulsion—' pt. per 
25 gal. water— 80 gal. 100.0 88.0 27.7 
50% malathon emulsion—'2 pt. per 
25 gal. water— 80 gal. 95.0 92.0 27.3 
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THE COCKER SPANIEL, American member of a family that traces back to the eS 
14th century, is still a great favorite with sportsmen. Cockers are said to be 
so named because they were first used in hunting woodcocks. Affectionate and 
merry, they are perfect family pets. ; 


FOR ASSURANCE OF Quality the forest to the finishing room, is handled by 
: 3 trained personnel in the largest Kraft pulp-to- 
FOR ASSURANCE OF Service container plant in the world. 


e e It symbolizes seventy-five years of leadership 

FOR ASSURANCE OF Far Price in designing, engineering and producing paper 
packages... plus long experience as one of the na- 

OST corrugated containers look alike. But  tion’s larger producers of Kraft container board. 


the difference shows up in performance. You can rely on Union shield-marked boxes to 


The famous Union shield trade-mark is your _ give you quality and service at a fair price—not 
assurance that every step in making the box, from _ only this year but for years to come! 


UNION Corrugated Containers 


UNION BAG & Paper Corporation 


Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
Corrugated Container Plants: SAVANNAH, GA. « CHICAGO, ILL. « TRENTON, N. J. « JAMESTOWN, N. C, (Highland Container Co., Inc.) 
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Canned and Frozen Corn Grade Revision Proposed 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration this week issued a proposed 
revision of grades for Canned Whole 
Grain and Cream Style Corn, and for 
Frozen Whole Kernel Corn. If these 
proposed revisions become effective it 
will be the first revision for the canned 
commodity since 1932, when the grades 
were originally issued. Complete text of 
the proposed revision was published in 
the Federal Register of Saturday, May 
24. Interested parties have until June 
23rd to file written data, views or argu- 
ments for consideration in drawing up 
the final version. This data should be 
forwarded to the Chief, Processed Prod- 
ucts Standardization and_ Inspection 
Division, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Highlights of the proposed revisions 
are as follows: 


CREAM STYLE CORN 


GENERAL—Cut and flavor have been 
eliminated as scoring factors, but corn 
must possess: Grade A—A good flavor 
and odor; Grade B and C—A fairly good 
flavor and odor. 

Fill of Container is the same as in 
Food and Drug Standards — Not less 
than 90 percent of the total capacity of 
the container. 

Maximum of 20 points each is allotted 
for color and consistency, and 30 points 
each for absence of defects and tender- 
ness and maturity. 


COLOR—No objective test. Grade A 
—18 to 20 points for “good color’; Grade 
B—16 to 17 points for “reasonably good 
color”; Grade C—14 to 15 points for 
“fairly good color”. 


CONSISTENCY — Little change, if 
any, in upper grades from the old stand- 
ards. No objective test. After stirring 
and emptying the contents of the con- 
tainer on a flat, dry surface, the product 
possess: Grade A—(18 to 20 points) a 
heavy creamlike consistency, with not 
more than a trace of curdling, and at 
the end of the two minutes practically no 
separation of free liquor. It forms a 
slightly mounded mass; Grade B—(16 
to 17 points) possesses a “reasonably 
good consistency”, not more than slight 
curdling, may flow just enough to level 
off to a nearly uniform depth or may be 
moderately stiff and moderately mounded, 
may be slight separation of free liquor; 
Grade C—(14 to 15 points) same as 
Food and Drug standard, 12 inch spread 
excepting corn with a washed drained 
residue of more than 20 percent alcohol 
and soluble solids—10 inches. 


ABSENCE OF DEFECTS—No objec- 
tive test in upper grades. Grade A— 
(27 to 30 points) defects not more than 
slightly affecting the appearance or eat- 
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ing quality; Grade B—(24 to 26 points) 
defects do not materially affect the ap- 
pearance or eating quality; Grade C— 
same as Food and Drug Standards. 


TENDERNESS AND MATURITY— 
No objective measurements in upper 
grades. Grade A—(27 to 30 points), 
Corn must be “tender”’—kernels in the 
milk, early cream or middle cream stage 
of maturity; Grade B—(24 to 26 points) 
reasonably tender, kernels in middle 
cream stage to late cream stage of matur- 
ity; Grade C—(21 to 28 points), fairly 
tender, kernels in early dough or dough 
stage, may be firm but not hard or tough, 
alcohol insoluble solids of washed, 
drained material not exceeding 27 per- 
cent of the weight of such material 
(same as Food and Drug). 


LIMITING RULES—Corn that falls 
in the sub-standard classification with 
respect to any one factor, cannot receive 
a higher grade than Sub-Standard. Corn 
meriting 15 points for color cannot be 
graded above Grade B; corn falling in 
the Standard classification with respect 
to consistency, cannot be graded above 
Grade B. With respect to absence of 
defects and tenderness and maturity, 
corn falling in either standard or extra 
standard classification cannot be _ up- 
graded. 


WHOLE GRAIN 


GENERAL—As in creamstyle, factors 
of cut and flavor have been eliminated 
with the same general unscored require- 
ments for flavor and odor. There are 
left then, only three scoring factors: 
Color—20 points; Absence of Defects— 
30 points; and Tenderness and Maturity 
—50 points. It is recommended that each 
container be filled as full as practicable. 


DRAINED WEIGHT—The following 
minimum drained weights (in ounces) 
are recommended for the _ respective 
grades of tenderness and maturity. 

Grades 
Grade A B&C 
Ounces Ounces 
5.50 5.50 
7.25 
11.50 
13.50 
72.00 


COLOR—No objective test. Grade A 
—(18 to 20 points), good color, uniform 
and typical of tender corn of the variety; 
Grade B—(16 to 17 points), reasonably 
good color; Grade C—(14 to 15 points), 
fairly good color. 


ABSENCE OF DEFECTS—PMA has 
used of course for Grade C tolerances 
established by Food and Drug but they 
have added some of their own for the 
higher grades. Grade A—(27 to 30 
points)—for each 14 ounces of drained 
weight not more than two seriously dam- 
aged kernels, other defects may not more 
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ae slightly affect the appearance or 
eating quality; Grade B— (24 to 2 
points)—for each 14 ounces of drained 
weight not more than four seriously 
damaged kernels and other defects may 
not materially affect the appearance or 
eating quality; Grade C—Same as Food 
and Drug. 


TENDERNESS AND MATURITY— 
No objective test in upper grades. Grade 
A—(45 to 50 points), kernels must be 
“tender”’—in the milk or early cream 
stage of maturity and have a tender tex- 
ture; Grade B—(40 to 44 points) “rea- 
sonably tender”, kernels in the cream 
stage of maturity and have a reasonably 
tender texture; Grade C— (35 to 39 
points), “fairly tender’”—early dough or 
dough stage, may be firm but not hard 
or tough, the weight of the alcohol in- 
soluble solids shall not exceed 27 percent 
of the drained weight (same as Food and 
Drug). 


LIMITING RULES—Any corn falling 
in sub-standard grade with respect to 
any one factor cannot be graded above 
sub-standard. Corn receiving 15 points 
for color cannot be graded above extra 
standard. With respect to absence of 
defects and tenderness and maturity, 
corn falling in either the extra standard 
or standard classification, cannot be up- 
graded. 


FROZEN WHOLE KERNEL CORN 

The proposed revision for Frozen 
Whole Kernel Corn, if made effective, 
would be the third revision for these 
grades. They were last revised April 15, 
1944. Under the proposed revision 20 
points will be allotted for color, 40 points 
for absence of defects, and 40 points for 
tenderness and maturity. 


COLOR—No objective test. Descrip- 
tions of “good”, “reasonably good” and 
“fairly good” same as in the canned com- 
modity. Grade A—18 to 20 points; 
Grade B—14 to 17 points; Grade C—14 
to 15 points. 


ABSENCE OF DEFECTS—Grade A 
—(386 to 40 points), not more than 10 
percent by count of “black heads” and 
not more than 5 percent by count of 
damaged and seriously damaged kernels, 
provided that not more than one kernel 
for each three ounces is seriously dam- 
aged, and that for each 12 ounces of net 
weight there may be present not more 
than an average in length of 9 inches 
of dark objectionable silk, not more than 
one small piece of cob approximating the 
equivalent of one % inch cube ani not 
more than an aggregate of one-half 
square inch of husk; Grade B—(}2 to 
35 points), not more than 20 percent by 
count of black heads, not more than 10 
percent by count of damaged and seli- 
ously damaged kernels, provided that not 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Dr. CAMERON 


There is an increasing amount of in- 
terest in the canning industry on the 
subject of “cold” sterilization by radia- 
tion. In some cases this interest has 
approached the stage of excitement. In 
view of this interest the Research Com- 
mittee directed the laboratories to estab- 
lish a project on the fundamentals of 
sterilization by radiation to keep in touch 
with developments in this field, and to 
maintain themselves in a position to ad- 
vise the industry in regard to progress 
on research in all important laboratories 
concerned with radiation studies. 


Consideration of the possibilities of 
“cold” sterilization is not new. Funda- 
mental work on this subject has been 
under way for several years at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and 
much scientific information has been 
brought to light as a result of this work. 
The early work at M.I.T. studied the pos- 
sible use of X-rays in sterilization and, 
later on, emphasis was given to the util- 
ization of cathode rays produced by a 
high voltage generator. Recently a third 
type of radiation, the gamma rays, have 
been brought under scrutiny and it is 
with this type of radiation that we are 
working. Gamma rays possess high pene- 
trative power and they are destructive 
to bacterial life. 
now receiving scientific attention at a 
number of universities and its various 
effects on foods are being studied. 

This interest in gamma radiation is 
associated with a waste disposal prob- 
lem, «xe of the most important in his- 
tory. In the Atomic Energy Program 
there has accumulated a tremendous 
amount of waste products from the nu- 
clear veactors, or atomic piles. The 
radioa tive wastes cannot be disposed of 
by dis-harge to a stream and cannot be 
taken care of by any of the usual meas- 
ures, Nor can they be made non-radio- 
active. Thus, these tremendous and grow- 


*Repori io the N.C.A. Board of Directors, May 20. 
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Gamma radiation is ° 


Present Status Of 


Processing By Radiation 


By Dr. E. J. CAMERON 


Director, Washington Research Labora- 
tory, National Canners Association 


ing quantities of waste are being stored 
under special conditions. 

Now it is conceived that there must 
be some uses for material of this kind 
and with the support of the Atomic 
Energy Commission the Stanford Re- 
search Institute has made a survey of 
possible uses in the industry. The most 
important future application suggested 
by the Institute is food sterilization. 
Second, sterilization of antibiotics and 
other drugs is suggested where heat ster- 
ization would be destructive to drug 
properties. A booklet entitled ‘“Indus- 
trial Uses of Radioactive Fission Prod- 
ucts” is available at the Atomic Energy 
Commission or at the Stanford Research 
Institute, which will be informative to 
anybody who is interested. 


Under the long-time planning that has 
been projected, the radioactive wastes 
from the atomic piles will be concen- 
trated to produce “sources” with “mil- 
lions of curies.” We are nowhere near 
that point ‘at present and the present 
sources of highest energy are in the 
neighborhood of 5,000 curies. When “mil- 
lions of curies” are available, the plan- 
ning calls for the placement of the 
sources in places where they would be 
used for sterilization. The Stanford book 
attempts to estimate costs of radioactive 
energy on an industrial basis, but it is 
probably too early to get any realistic 
idea of the cost situation and the details 
of installation, upkeep and replacement. 
The Atomic Energy Commission esti- 
mates that “millions of curies” will not 
be available before 1957. 


STERILIZATION NOT ONLY 
PROBLEM 


Earlier work on radiation with X-rays 
and cathode rays demonstrated that we 
must look beyond the problem of steril- 
ization. We know that radiations will 
kill bacteria and spores if the treatment 
is long enough and we are confident that 
if high enough energies can be obtained 
it can be done in a very short time. But 


what happens to the product while the 
bacteria are being destroyed by the radi- 
ations? We know that some enzymes are 
more resistant to gamma radiations than 
bacterial spores and if our sterilization 
time is the minimum for the bacteria, 
some enzymes may not be destroyed. We 
know that there is an effect on the nutri- 
tive factors of some products. Vitamin 
C and other vitamins are affected by 
gamma rays. Abnormal flavors and odors 
may be produced. In some products toxic 
compounds may be developed. It is ob- 
vious that we are dealing with a whole 
group of related problems, each of which 
must be treated separately and solved 
before intelligent application is going to 
be possible. 


Our project has been designed to ex- 
pand our information in regard to the 
sterilization capabilities of gamma rays. 
We know that radiations will kill bac- 
teria, but we are looking for information 
specifically relating to the heat resistant 
organisms in which we are most inter- 
ested. Moreover, in our laboratories we 
have had specialized experience with 
studies on spore resistance and we have 
felt that our laboratory techniques can 
be adapted to the new problem. 


RESULTS OF FIRST STUDIES 


We have made our first series of radi- 
ations at the Brookhaven National Labo- 
ratory and the bacteriological findings 
are just about completed. 


The work was done at the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory which has been set 
up by the AEC to undertake research on 
peacetime applications of atomic energy. 
Exposures were made in the pure radio- 
active sources cobalt 60, and tantalum 
182. These sources are in the nature of 
heavily insulated pipes about 13 inches 
in length and 1% inches in diameter. 
Material to be exposed is introduced into 
the source interior by remote control. 
The sources are of very high intensity 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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MORGAN CELEBRATES 
DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY 


J. C. Morgan Company, Traverse City, 
Michigan, canners of cherry and apple 
products, this year celebrates the 75th 
Anniversary of a business which was 
established in 1877 at Lakeside, Michi- 
gan by the late John C. Morgan. The 
company originally engaged in the pack- 
ing of apples, cider and vinegar, sor- 
ghum molasses, and maple syrup. In 
1891, owing to a succession of crop fail- 
ures in Southern Michigan, the company 
moved to Traverse City and operated in 
a leased plant until 1895, when the first 
section of the present plant was built. 
Since that time the plant has been gveat- 
ly expanded. In 1920 the company began 
the canning of cherries and was one of 
the first firms to establish an outlet for 
the infant red tart cherry industry. In 
1935 the company packed its first Mara- 
schino cherries, which is said to be the 
first pack of Maraschino cherries in this 
country. Two years later canned apple 
juice was introduced. The company now 
packs 12 different products originating 
from cherries and apples, and which 
enjoy a wide distribution throughout the 
country. 


M & M BROKERAGE MOVES 


M & M Brokerage Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland food brokers, long 
located in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, have moved into new offices 
at 2303 North Charles Street, Baltimore 
18, Maryland. 


FURMAN IMPROVEMENTS 


In order to better serve their custom- 
ers and to offer a greater variety of can 
sizes of their products, J. W. Furman 
Cannery at Northumberland, Pennsy]l- 
vania, has added another story to the 
office and can storage facilties, mak- 
ing the building new three stories 
high. Last season the company com- 
pleted a warehouse 50 feet wide and 120 
feet long, which is used principally for 
warehousing labels and labelled cans, 
and doubled the size of the loading plat- 
form to facilitate shipments of assorted 
truck loads. 


COMSTOCK APPOINTS 
QUALITY CONTROL MANAGER 


Roland W. Archer, formerly associ- 
ated with Stokely Foods in the Quality 
Control and Research Division at Indi- 
anapolis, has been named Manager of 
Quality Control and Research of Com- 
stock Canning Corporation, Newark, 
New York. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


D. B. CRAVER 
New General Manager of Sales for 
American Can Company whose appoint- 
ment was announced last week. 


CANNED FOODS DISPLAYED 
AT TRADE FAIR 


Canned foods formed an interesting 
feature of displays at the Fifth Annual 
San Francisco Trade Fair held at the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, California, 
May 21-25. Italy made a good showing 
of olive oils, canned fish and other food 
products, with the Netherlands also mak- 
ing an extensive display. Quite outstand- 
ing was the display of canned products 
of high quality from all quarters of the 
globe made by the Juillard Fancy Foods 
Co. of San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Paris. Japan made one of the largest 
showings of any foreign nation, with 
canned products including white meat 
tuna, light meat tuna; mandarin oranges 
and bamboo shoots. The Lehman Print- 
ing and Lithographing Co., San Fran- 
cisco, celebrating its 50th anniversary, 
made a large showing of labels. 


ELMER SCHMITT 


Elmer Schmitt, President of the 
Schmitt Canning Company, Arcanum, 
Ohio, and President of the Decatur Can- 
ning Company, Decatur, Indiana, died 
in the Grand View Hospital in Dayton, 
May 22, following a prolonged illness. 
Mr. Schmitt, who made his home in 
Arcanum, is survived by his widow, 
Mabel, a son Warren, who is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Company, a step-son and a 
foster daughter, three sisters and five 
grandchildren. 


COUNTRY GARDENS MEN 
ATTEND SALES CLINIC 


Norman O. Sorensen, President of 
Country Gardens, Inc. of Milwaukee, 
headed a delegation which attended the 
recent Sales Institute for the canning 
industry at Madison, Wisconsin. Others 
from the company to attend were Glen 
C. Olson, Vice-President; Carl Gierhahn, 
Director of Sales; and William J. Web- 
ster, Director of Sales of the Duncan- 
Hines Division. 


N. Y. MOLD COUNT SCHOOL 


The 15th Annual Mold Count School, 
sponsored by the New York State Can- 
ners and Freezers Association, will be 
held from July 30 through August 8 at 
the Experiment Station in Geneva, and 
will be under the direction of Howard 
Smith of National Canners Association's 
Washington Laboratory, who will be 
assisted by Miss Lucy Witherow of NCA 
and representatives from American and 
Continental Can Companies. Carl Ped- 
erson of the Geneva Station, will handle 
arrangements for the school. 

Beginners will register on Wednesday, 
July 30, and will receive three additional 
days of instruction. The Refresher 
Course will begin on Monday, August 4. 


LADOGA SELLS PLANT 


Maxwell Naas, Orville Bechdolt and 
others have bought the Brookston, Indi- 
ana plant of the Ladoga Canning Com- 
pany and will pack corn this season. The 
new firm is to be known as Sugar Loaf 
Foods, Inc. with general offices in Port- 
land, Indiana. The “Sugar Loaf” label 
will be continued and some corn will be 
packed under the “Donald Duck” label, 
now being used extensively on Naas to- 
mato products. Herbert Scott will con- 
tinue as Manager. 


CANNER’S DAUGHTER 
AWARDED SCHOLARSHIP 


Jean Richardson, a student in_ the 
Berkeley, California high school, and 
daughter of Alan Richardson, a research 
chemist for the California Paciing 
Corp., San Francisco, has been awarded 
an exchange scholarship for study in 
Germany. 


HEINZ EXPANDS 


The H. J. Heinz Co., which for several 
years had leased the old Hawthorne 
school property in Berkeley, California, 
has purchased this and will make use of 
it for plant expansion when this becomes 
advisable. 
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JUICE EXTRACTOR 


FOR CITRUS AND TOMATO JUICES 


>. 


Extra foot of screw 
length extracts last 
drops of juice 

from pulp. 


Designed expressly to extract or finish juices from pulps 
with high liquid to solids ratio, the new 75-B Extractor OTHER FMC JUICE EQUIPMENT: 
offers the ultimate in sanitary construction and product ¢ ie | 
handling. All contact parts are corrosion-resistant, 
' highly polished stainless steel. The screen, directly sup- 
: ported, without any backing screen, can be easily un- 
clamped for simple thorough cleaning. The worm or Fillers 
screw, designed with minimum clearances and with an ; a 
extra foot of length, holds pulp at its smallest volume . . “FMC Turbine Drive 
to allow drainage of the last possible drops of pure Juice Strainer 
juice. And a new design feature prevents any possible : 
contamination of the juice from the inside of the hollow 


FMC #35 Juice 


screw. 
‘ E 
With its many refinements and its sound sanitary con- eer, 
struction, the new 75-B is the finest finisher on the | 
market today. Easily installed in any line, requiring FMC Continuous ~~~ 
a floor space only 8’4” x 4’6” (including motor drive), Juice Processors 
it operates at capacities of 75-100 gallons per minute. Write for full information or call your 


nearest FMC Representative. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Wie Canning Machinery Division 
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WASHINGTON 


FROZEN VEGETABLE 
PRICE ORDER EXTENDED 


After eliminating provisions which 
were termed inequitable, the Office of 
Price Stabilization today extended the 
applicability of the 1951 frozen vege- 
table ceiling price regulation (CPR 81) 
to the early 1952 pack. 

In extending the regulation, OPS: 

1. Removed, insofar as possible, pro- 
visions in the 1951 regulation which re- 
sulted in unintended rollbacks for cer- 
tain items. 

2. Further amended the regulation to 
provide an alternative method for cal- 
culating ceilings on items placed on the 
market since the 1948 base period of 
CPR 81. 

Contemplated for issuance in the early 
future is another amendment to provide 
a method for individual adjustments, 
OPS announced. These actions will serve 
as the pattern for setting processor and 
distributor ceilings on the entire 1952 
pack of frozen vegetables. 

The rollbacks are removed by Supple- 
mentary Regulation 2 to CPR 81, and by 
the partial revocation of Supplementary 
Regulation 1. 

Under SR 1, processors have had the 
alternative of using either CPR 81 ceil- 
ings or November, 1951, selling prices 
which were being used before the effec- 
tive date of CPR 81 last December 3. 
Whichever method they adopted, how- 
ever, had to be applied across the board. 

Amendment 1 to SR 1, also issued to- 
day and partially revoking SR 1, permits 
processors and base distributors to use 
either November selling prices or ceil- 
ings under CPR 81 on an item-by-item 
basis for all items for which no adjust- 
ment is given under SR 2. 

OPS said SR 1 is being temporarily 
continued in effect on an individual item 
basis until provision could be made to 
handle individual adjustments. 

Elimination of industry-wide rollbacks 
is accomplished by requiring processors 
and base distributors of retail and in- 
stitutional sizes of frozen asparagus and 
brussels sprouts, and of institutional and 
bulk sizes of cut corn and peas to use 
their November, 1951, weighted average 
prices as their ceilings for these items. 

Further provision is made for low- 
end adjustment prices which individual 
processors and base distributors of retail 
sizes of frozen peas, spinach and succo- 
tash may use if their ceilings, as deter- 
mined under CPR 81, are lower than the 
low-end prices. 

These prices, for one-pound or less re- 
tail size containers, are $1.88 a dozen for 
peas; $1.60 a dozen for spinach (leaf or 
— and $2.19 a dozen for succo- 
tash. 


All other frozen vegetables will be 
under CPR 81, as revised today by 
Amendment 4 to that regulation, or under 
SR 1 as revised today by Amendment 1. 
OPS said CPR 81 price rollbacks re- 
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sulted from the fact that permitted cost 
increases over 1948 for other than raw 
materials were limited to minor vege- 
tables, such as rhubarb, and no increases 
were provided for major frozen vege- 
tables. 

No allowance was made in these costs 
for major vegetables when CPR 81 was 
issued because it was believed that im- 
proved processing methods since 1948 
had brought about lower unit costs which 
offset increased wages and packaging 
costs. 

However, OPS said it has been found 
that the packing of some of the major 
vegetables requires considerable hand 
labor, especially in institutional and bulk 
sizes, which is an important element in 
the cost. 

Rather than provide a cost increase 
factor for these items, OPS said it has 
been found that the use of the Novem- 
ber, 1951, weighted average price would 
be more equitable for the industry as a 
whole. 

OPS said that although today’s action 
would have the effect of increasing CPR 
81 weighted average ceilings for aspara- 
gus and brussels sprouts by slightly 
more than three percent, it is not known 
what the actual effect will be on selling 
prices since no information is available 
as to the extent sellers have been using 
November, 1951, selling prices under 
provisions of SR 1, which is now being 
revoked as to these items. 

As for cut corn and peas in institu- 
tional and bulk sizes, OPS said required 
use of November 1951, prices is not ex- 
pected to have any significant effect on 
the general price level since only a small 
proportion of the total pack goes into 
these sizes. 

The alternate method for pricing new 
items, provided by Amendment 4 to CPR 
81, permits frozen vegetable processors 
and base distributors to use their own 
prices as a basis for comparison rather 
than requiring the borrowing of a com- 
petitor’s ceiling price as heretofore has 
been the rule. 

The actions become effective on June 9, 
1952, or any earlier date a processor or 


base distributor may select between May 
23, and June 9. 


OPS EXTENDS MARK-UP 
TO RETAILERS 


OPS on May 28 issued Amendment 14 
to CPR 15 and CPR 16 extending to 
retail grocers mark-up provisions pro- 
vided the wholesale grocers last week. 
The action is in compliance with the Her- 
long Amendment to the Defense Produc- 
tion Act which provides that OPS may 
not invoke ceilings under an average in- 
dustry earnings standard of the best 3 
years 1946-1949. 

The mark-ups are computed in per- 
centages and the agency estimates the 
overall increase will be about 1 percent 
above costs for chains and supermarkets. 

The Amendment covers most canned 
and frozen fruits, vegetables, juices and 
canned fish, canned milk and most other 
items of interest to the food packer. 
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FTC CITES CHAINS 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued complaints charging the Safeway 
Stores, Inc., and the Kroger Company 
with knowingly receiving price discrimi- 
nations from suppliers and vendors of 
grocery products in violation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 


Safeway and Kroger, FTC alleges, 
rank second and third, respectively, 
among the nation’s grocery chains, and 
each operates about 2,000 retail stores 
and has an annual sales ‘volume approxi- 
mating a billion. 


For some grocery store merchandise, 
the complaint charges, the suppliers have 
charged competitors of Kroger and Safe- 
way higher prices than those charged 
the two chains for products of like grade 
and quality. These transactions were 
unlawful, the complaints add, because 
the chains purchased the merchandise 
with the knowledge that the prices they 
paid were lower than those paid by their 
competitors and by wholesalers who re- 
sell to such competitors. 


The complaint charges that the chains 
use their purchasing agents to obtain 
knowledge of sellers’ prices in grocery 
products markets. The chains make pur- 
chases, FTC says, “after acquiring and 
using accurate, full and current infor- 
mation as to such markets and all of the 
prices and price policies of the vendors 
from whom such products are pur- 
chased.” 


Among the products upon which the 
alleged price differentials favored the 
respondents, FTC said, are canned foods, 
fruit juices, bakery products, spices, 
condiments, and sugar, 


As between the different prices in- 
volved in the discriminations, the com- 
plaints allege that “the lower were less 
than the higher by different amounts, 
and such amounts were in different 
forms and were determined upon differ- 
ent bases, depending upon the product, 
the vendor, or both. 


“Such different amounts”, the com- 
plaints continue, ‘‘ranged up to about 15 
percent or more of the higher prices. 
Such different forms included lower in- 
voiced prices, from which discounts and 
allowances were deducted on the face 
of the invoice, and credits and sums 
of money constituting the rebate of dis- 
counts and allowances from invoiced 
prices. Such different bases included 
quantity purchased at one time, quan- 
tity purchased during a period of time 
and special arrangements. In some 
instances there was no expressed basis.” 


Hearing on the Safeway case is set 
for July 21 at San Francisco, before 
Hearing Examiner Abner E. Lipscomb. 

Kroger hearing has been set for Cin- 
cinnati, August 25, before Examiner 
Webster Ballinger. 


Lingan A. Warren, Safeway president, 
and Joseph B. Hall, Kroger president, 
have both issued statements denying that 
there is any basis for the FTC charges. 
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your answer 


these important questions? 


1 =» Have you checked your property 
values in the last 6 months? 


2. Is your insurance coverage adequate-- 
is it up to present day cost levels? 


if your answer is NO .. . protect your investment by carrying the 


needed additional insurance through Canners Exchange. You will have the 
advantage of 44 years of specialized insurance background and experience 
in handling coverage for food processors. Our helpful service, improved 
coverages, strong protection and annual savings, form an unexcelled com- 
bination of the best in insurance at lowest cost. 


Replacement costs of buildings and equipment are at highest levels. Take 
the time now to check today’s values against your present insurance. 


Protect your 


e INSURE ADEQUATELY 
e SELECT THE BEST PROTECTION 


4# yews GANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


of dependable 
specialized LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 


fire insurance for 4210 PETERSON AVENUE, CHICAGO 30, ILL. 
Food Processors 
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SEE ALSO “WEEKLY REVIEW” 


BEANS 

ALMA ARK., May 24—Green Beans: 
Acreage is below normal. Crop is ad- 
vancing satisfactorily. A rainy spell fol- 
lowed by hot,-dry weather caused some 
damage to the early fields. 

DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 27 — Snap 
Beans: Blooming in the early market 
section of Wicomico County. 

MICHIGAN & WISCONSIN, May 21—Snap 
Beans: Soil moisture is adequate and 
growers are preparing fields as fast as 
they can get to them. 

NEW YORK, May 21—Snap Beans: 
Early fields were being prepared. Plant- 
ing will be more active toward the end 
of May. 

OREGON & WASHINGTON, May 21—Snap 
Beans: Northwest crop was_ being 
planted under favorable conditions. 

CHETEK, WIS., May 26—Snap Beans: 
Just planting today for first time. Seed 
bed in good condition. Weather: warm 
days and cool nights. 

GREEN BAY, WIS., May 19 — Green 
Beans: Just started to plant. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., May 26 — 
Green & Wax Beans: Just getting good 
start; will plant from now until June 1. 
Acreage 10 percent less than in 1951. 
Ideal planting conditions prevail. 


CORN 


ALMA, ARK., May 24— Sweet Corn: 
Acreage is normal and with continued 
favorable weather, crop should be near 
average for this section. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 27—Sweet 
Corn: Roughly a third of the canning 
corn has been planted both sides of the 
Bay. However, the wet season has 
forced some canners to stagger their 
planting schedules later into June than 
they would otherwise prefer. 


ILLINIOS & WISCONSIN, May 21—Sweet 
Corn: Favorable conditions prevail in 
this area. Planting schedules were gen- 
erally adhered to, although some growers 
had to stay out of their fields for brief 
periods when the ground was too wet. 


IOWA & MINNESOTA, May 21— Sweet 
Corn: Limited areas remained to be 
planted toward the end of May but the 
ground is in good condition. 


NEW YORK, May 21—Sweet Corn: In 
Western New York fields were in good 
condition for early preparation and this 
season is slightly farther advanced than 
on the corresponding date in 1951. 


OHIO & INDIANA, May 21—Sweet Corn: 
The ground was in fine condition for 
planting. Season is relatively early. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., May 18—Corn: 
Started planting May 10. Too cold to 
hazard a forecast. As an example: Oats 
are up about 2 inches. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


CLEVELAND, WIS., May 21 — Corn: 
Started planting May 12 and first corn 
coming up satisfactorily, although it is 
too cool. Intend putting in same acreage 
as last year, 2000 acres. 

GREEN BAY, WIS., May 19—Corn: Just 
started to plant. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS., May 20—Only 
been planting for several days. The 
weather we have been experiencing the 
last week to ten days has not been favor- 
able for good corn germination. 

REEDSBURG, WIS., May 26—Corn: Acre- 
age up 10 percent over 1951. Germina- 
tion only fair due to cold, wet weather 
during the past two weeks. 

SUSSEX, WIS., May 19—Corn: Roughly 
about 25 percent of the corn has been 
planted. Conditions are not too good for 
corn because of the cool weather. Cur- 
rently we have slowed up planting to 
allow heat units to accumulate. Gener- 
ally, on the early planting we are prob- 
ably low but we are still plenty early 
for this part of the country and have 
plenty of time to catch up. 


PEAS 


COLORADO & UTAH, May 21— Green 
Peas: The 1952 season is not as far ad- 
vanced as on the corresdonding date last 
year. Local hail storms caused some 
damage. 

DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 27 — Peas: 
Condition remains generally good and 
fields in Talbot and Caroline Counties 
are blooming and setting pods, while sev- 
eral fields are in bloom in Central Mary- 
land. 

IDAHO, OREGON & WASHINGTON, May 21 
—Green Peas: In the Northwest this 
year’s crop is making excellent growth. 
There is plenty of moisture and planting 
will be completed before the end of May. 


ILLINOIS & WISCONSIN, May 21—Green 
Peas: The period of high temperatures 
and dryness in Wisconsin and parts of 
Illinois early in May was ended by mid- 
May rains. Planting operations were re- 
sumed and efforts were being made to 
finish before early June. Early plant- 
ings were in fairly good condition. 


INDIANA, MICHIGAN & OHIO, May 21— 
Green Peas: Westward from New York 
to Illinois the crop is developing quite 
well, although the lack of moisture in 
scattered areas hindered vine growth. A 
few blossoms were appearing in early 
fields by mid-May. 

IOWA & MINNESOTA, May 21 — Green 
Peas: Planting operations were about on 
schedule. In early fields the seed had 
germinated by May 15. 

NEW YORK, May 21 — Green Peas: 
Rains fell in Western New York on May 
10 and 11 to relieve the dry spell so 
growers could complete planting. The 
1952 season is reported to be slightly 
ahead of last season and seed in most 
fields has germinated nicely. 
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PENNSYLVANIA & WESTERN MARYLAND, 
May 21—Green Peas: Most fields were 
in good condition. Skies were overcast 
much of the time and there was plenty 
of moisture for the crop. 


CHETEK, WIS., May 26— Peas: All 
planted. Vines look good although need 
topsoil moisture. Acreage normal, 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., May 18—Peas: 
Decreased our acreage 20 percent. Plant- 
ing is 10 days behind last year. Weather 
is cool to cold with furnace fires going 
everywhere. Finished Alaskas a week 
ago and some are up 3 inches. Looking 
good. Rain has been moderate and cold. 
Certainly is a backward season. 


CLEVELAND, WIS., May 21—Peas: On 
May 14 finished planting 425 acres of 
Alaskas, which is down 25 acres from 
last year. First peas up 3 inches and 
stand looks favorable. Heat and drought 
did some damage but looks about on a 
par with 1951. Finished planting early 
sweets on May 16. Nothing up as yet 
but germination good. Cool nights re- 
tarding growth. Planting 250 acres com- 
pared with 200 last year. Will start late 
Sweets May 23 and will finish May 30 or 
31. Planting same acreage as last year, 
275 acres. Conditions now are favor- 
able. 


GREEN BAY, WIS., May 19—Peas: Com- 
pleted plantings. Ground has been dry 
but we now have sufficient moisture. 
Crop prospects almost as good as last 
year. 

PORT WASHINGTON, WIS., May 20— 
Peas: Conditions at present, taking into 
consideration the overall acreage which 
has been planted and out of the ground, 
thus far looks good. There are quite a 
number of fields, especially those that 
were planted during the dry period we 
had a few weeks ago, which are some- 
what spotty because of irregular germi- 
nation. Would say that judging from 
the present stands the yield could be 
average or better. 


REEDSBURG, WIS., May 26—Peas: Acre- 
age down 10 percent from 1951. Stands 
are very uneven with many bare spots in 
fields due to extremely hot, dry period 
during height of planting. 


SUSSEX, WIS., May 19—Peas: Planting 
will be pretty well completed this week. 
The planting season was a good one ex- 
cept for a ten day period. The weather 
was so dry that we had uneven germina- 
tion. Seed in the lower spots germinated 
while that in the higher areas, which 
were dry, did not. Early plantings are 
out of the ground and they are about 5 
inches tall and making good progress. 
Planting will be completed this week 
except for the Northern areas of Wis- 
consin. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., May 26— 
Peas: Through planting sweets and ]ook- 
ing fine. Normal acreage. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


CROPS AND THE WEATHER—Crops 
and the weather make for an important 
part of every canning conversation to- 
day. It seems that generally speaking 
most important canning areas have had 
too much rain, so much, in fact, that if 
averages mean anything, we may expect 
a dry summer. Deluges over last week- 
end in Indiana, Pennsylvania and West- 
ern Maryland. The rain and cool weather 
has hit the important Mid-West canning 
belt, (after 10 days of hot dry pea plant- 
ing weather) New York, Pennsylvania 
and the Tri-States these past 15 days, 
or so. Right now (Thursday) the heat 
is on in the Tri-State area. This began 
yesterday. 

BEANS—The South generally, how- 
ever, has been dry. Bean prospects down 
there are none too good. Acreage on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland and the 
Western Shore as well, is down consider- 
ably from last year. The rain has made 
it difficult getting this reduced acreage 
in, and much of it will be late, running 
into the corn season. The crop generally 
seems to be hardest hit of all. 

PEAS—Conditions in Wisconsin seem 
about average. The ten day dry period 
during the planting season did some 
damage but this seems to have been over- 
come by more favorable weather this 
past two weeks or so. Conditions on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, where 
packing began this week, and will be in 
full swing the beginning of this coming 
week, are about normal. Early yields 
are reported from 1,000 to 1,900 pounds. 
On the Western Shore they seem to have 
wet feet, and the outlook is not too favor- 
able. Recent rains in New York have 
helped peas. Much of the earlier un- 
eveness has been leveled off due to recent 
rains. Crop generally looks good. 

CORN—Here in Maryland it’s been 
difficult following planting schedules on 
corn. On the Western Shore it is feared 
that a considerable amount of replanting 
will be necessary. Replanting on the 
Eastern Shore is expected to be at about 
normal rate. The weather has not been 
favorable fcr germination. Rains re- 
tarded planting in New York. Condi- 
tions in Wisconsin are not too good for 
corn planting and germination. Some 
canners have slowed up planting, wait- 
ing for favorable weather. 

TOMATOES — Indiana is_ reported 
from as low as 10 percent to 80 percent 
planted. Average would probably run 
around 50 percent. Plants are getting 
too big and scarce. Most tomato plants 
are in in the Tri-States. The acreage is 


reduced. Conditions as reported may be 
summed up as just fair, but there’s noth- 
ing to get excited about here. Rains have 
retarded the planting in New York, but 
the ground is filled with moisture and the 
planting should come along nicely, once 
growers are able to get on the fields. 
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MARKET NEWS 


VEGETABLE STOCKS AND SHIP- 
MENTS — NCA has been busy during 
the week grinding out figures showing 
May 1 stocks and April shipments of im- 
portant vegetable items. These are in- 
cluded in the tables below, together with 
total shipments for the season to date. 


CANNERS MAY 1 STOCKS 


(Thousands of actual cases) 


1951 1952 
Beans 3,036 4,530 
2,333 2,985 
Carrots 589 444 
Corn 2,831 3,794 
Peas 2,298 6,311 
Tomato Juice* 1,993 4,693 
Total 7 Commodities............ 13,179 24,425 


* California excluded. 


The stock position this year is not as 
unfavorable as it would seem looking at 
these tables. Distributors stocks as of 
May 1 are not available, but if we use 
the April 1 figures, and it’s reasonable to 
believe that they have not changed ma- 
terially since then, the comparative over- 
all stock picture becomes a bit brighter. 
Of these particular commodities, and 
they are the important seasonal vege- 
tables, distributor stocks on April 1 of 
this year exceeded those on April 1 of 
1951 in only one commodity—tomatoes. 
Using those figures, which were given 
you in a recent issue, there’d be on May 
1 of this year a total overall supply of 
only 500,000 more cases of beans than 
last, 300,000 cases more beets, 165,000 
eases less carrots, 1,100,000 cases less 
corn, 3,500,000 case more peas, and out- 
side of California, 3,100,000 cases more 
tomatoes and 1,790,000 cases more toma- 
to juice. 


CANNERS APRIL SHIPMENTS 
(Thousands of actual cases) 
Season to May 1 
1951 1952 1951 1952 


1,359 1,351 18,797 16,733 
1.367 1,123 6,980 6,902 
Carrots? ... 318 1,645 1,943 
1,684 1,829 25,281 26,768 
1,172 2,157 32,569 32,637 


* California excluded. 
+ March 1 to May 1. 


Shipments of peas, undoubtedly spur- 
red by the independent canners merchan- 
dising, is encouraging, and it looks now 
more like about a 4 million case carry- 
over instead of what might very well 
have been 6 or 7 million cases. 


APPLES AND APPLE SAUCE — 
NCA reports indicate there were 2,092,- 
806 cases basis 6 No. 10’s of apples on 
hand May 1 out of a total supply of 
5,341,512. Shipments during April were 
271,916 cases; total shipments August 1 
to May 1 were 3,248,706 cases. Approxi- 
mately 65 percent of stocks held on May 
1 were in Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia canners’ hands. Most of the 
balance in New York, Washington and 
Oregon. 


Apple sauce canners on May 1 held 
4,299,459 actual cases out of a total sup- 
ply of 12,877,940 cases, showing  ship- 
ments August 1 to May 1 of 8,578,481 
cases. Shipments during April amounted 
to 951,559 cases. Holdings by State were 
proportionately about the same as in 
apples. 


PEA ACREAGE—The 1952 acreage, 
planted or to be planted to green peas 
for processing, is reported at 469,110 
acres, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. This is only slight- 
ly less than the 1951 planted acreage of 
471,900 acres and about 3 percent more 
than the average planting of 455,850 
acres for the 1941-50 period. 

Of the 1952 plantings, 123,950 acres 
will be grown for freezing and 345,160 
acres for canning and other processing. 
The comparable figures for 1951 are 
116,520 acres and 355,380 acres; for the 
1941-50 average, 71,570 acres and 384,- 
280 acres. 

The 1952 acreage of sweet, wrinkled 
types totals 371,670 acres and smooth 
round varieties 97,440 acres. In 1951 
sweet wrinkled varieties were planted 
on 367,940 acres and smooth round green 
peas were planted on 103,960 acres. 


PRELIMINARY ACREAGE, 1952 
(With Comparisons) 
PLANTED ACREAGE 


As Per- 
STATE 10-year 1952 cent of 
average 1951 Pre- 10-year 
1941-50 revised liminary iverage 
Acres Acres Percent 
6,290 9,360 8,600 137 
New York ...... 36,620 30,200 29,600 S1 
New Jersey..... 4,240 3,230 3,400 80 
14,970 12,000 12,900 86 
5,440 2,700 2,500 46 
Indiana ........... 8,240 38,200 2,600 32 
es 20,340 28,500 29,100 143 
Michigan ........ 9,790 6,400 5,700 58 
Wisconsin ...... 142,290 134,700 139,000 98 
Minnesota ...... 43,890 56,800 59,000 134 
4,040 4,700 5,600 139 
Delaware ........ 2,990 2,500 2,700 90 
Maryland. ........ 11,440 9,120 8,000 70 
Virginia ........... 2,820 2,100 2,100 74 
ne 6,260 11,100 10,000 160 
Colorado 4,850 4,200 4,000 82 
13,560 9,600 8,600 63 
Washington .... 53,220 64,400 61,200 115 
Oregon. ............ 51,100 59,800 59,800 117 
California’ ...... 5,470 11,500 10,700 196 
Other States*.. 7,990 5,790 4,010 50 
USS. TOTAL....455,850 471,900 469,110 102.9 
For freezing.... 71,570 116,520 123,950 173.2 
For canning 
and other 
processing....384,280 355,380 345,160 39.8 


1 Acreage for harvest and indicated produc‘ ion, 
1952, with comparison. 

2 Arkansas, Georgia, Kansas, Missouri, )lon- 
tana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Tennessee, West Vit- 
ginia and Wyoming. 


It’s anybody’s guess what the 1°52 
yield will be. There are some uneven 
stands in Wisconsin due to dry condi- 
tions the last of April and early May. 
Soil conditions are reported favorable in 
Minnesota. Seed has germinated nicely 
in New York. Excellent growth is re- 
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ported in the Northwest. In California, 
where the season is about over, the Bu- 
reau looks for a yield slightly under last 
year. Looking at the yield figures for 
the past number of years, the cycle indi- 
cates we might expect a poor year in ’52, 
Here are the figures: 1946—2,139 pounds 
per acre; 1947—2,089; 1948—1,836; 1949 
—1,802; 1950—2,122; 1951—2,385; 10 
year average 1940-49—1,953 pounds. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Concerned About The Weather — Conces- 
sions In Asparagus — Buyers Waiting Out 
Pea Season—No Corn In East—Beans Firm 
—Openings On Maine Sardines—Moderate 
Inquiry For Salmon—Tuna Continues Strong 
— No Change in Citrus — Soft Tone Con- 
tinues In Fruits—Cleanout Offerings 
Of Cherries. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., May 29, 1952 


THE SITUATION—Announcement of 
opening prices on 1952 pack Maine sar- 
dines and a strengthening market in 
canned orange juice furnished the chief 


news in the canned foods market here 
this week. The easing in ceiling regu- 
lations on canned foods has not as yet 
been reflected in any improvement in 
over-all canned foods purchasing, and 
buyers are still somewhat wary of en- 
larging inventories in the face of an 
easy undertone in the price basis for 
some staples. 


THE OUTLOOK—Canned foods buy- 
ers are concerned over the unfavorable 
growing weather in canning areas in the 
east. Current reports are that the ex- 
treme wet season will force some cut- 
backs in acreage of peas and snap beans. 


Continuation of the abnormal rainfall, 


it is feared, might delay tomato plant- 
ing as well. 


TOMATOES — Tri-state canners are 
still offering carryover tomatoes in a 
moderate way at $1.50 for standard 2s, 
f.o.b. cannery. Florida tomato canning 
is reported making good progress with 
canners quoting for prompt shipment at 
97% cents for standard 1s, $1.25 for 
303s, and $1.35 for 2s, with 10s listing at 
$6.75, all f.o.b. canneries. There is little 
interest shown in California tomatoes or 
products in the local market at this time. 


ASPARAGUS — Some New Jersey 
canners are reported endeavoring to 


TONS per hour! 


Hundreds of food packers have learned through years of experience 
that the high capacity of the U'rschel Model ‘’B” Dicer easily solves 
their problems of cutting root crops — even when loads are heaviest. 


THE URSCHEL MODEL “’B” DICER: 


@ combines quality of cut with high speed. 


@ is ruggedly constructed. 


@ is dependable, season after season, with low maintenance cost. 


@ needs less than 15 sq. ft. floor space, featuring high capacity in minimum space. 


@ dices four sizes, 1/4”, 5/16”, 3/8” and 1/2”; strip cuts seven sizes, 
1/8”, 5/32", 3/16”, 1/4”, 5/16”, 3/8” and 1/2”, square cross section. 


For experienced answers to your cutting problems, write today to: 


stimulate buying interest in asparagus 
by shading opening prices by as much as 
25 cents per dozen in glass pack. Buyers 
are still holding off the market, however, 
and the reported concessions have done 
nothing to bolster their confidence. 


PEAS—Reports on the new pack in 
the East are unfavorable, with a reduc- 
tion in planned acreage reported from 
many sections, due to the long spell of 
wet weather. Meanwhile, however, there 
has been very little buying interest in 
carryover peas, with buyers waiting out 
canners on carryover. This tendency is 
reported to have already evoked some 
concessions in standards from some east- 
ern packers. Midwestern canners dur- 
ing the week were offering standard 
4-sieve Alaskas, No. 303 tins, at $1.05, 
with extra standard sweets, in 303s, at 
$1.10 and fancy 4-sieve sweets, also 303s, 
at $1.30. Fancy ungraded sweets, 303s, 
were quoted at $1.25 for prompt ship- 
ment, cannery basis. 


CORN—FEastern canners are virtually 
cleared of carryover corn, and buying 
has veered to the midwest. Current 
offerings from carryover include 8-ounce 
at $1.00 for cream style golden and $1.10 
for fancy whole kernel, with standard 
cream style white corn, No. 2s, at $1.35 
and extra standard at $1.50, all f.o.b. 


LABORATORIES INC 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
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canneries. New York State canners are 
offering corn in a limited way at $1.75 
for 2s and $1.60 for 303s, f.o.b. 


BEANS — The bean market in the 
East continues firm, with packing back- 
wards. Standard ungraded wax beans, 
No. 2 tins, list at $1.35-$1.40, f.o.b. tri- 
state cannery, with standard green beans 
at $1.25. Some New York State wax 
beans are offering at $1.50 for fancy cut 
in No. 2 tins, f.o.b. cannery. 


SARDINES—Opening prices on new 
pack Maine sardines were named this 
week on the basis of $7.50 per case for 
quarter keyless oils, after tentative open- 
ing at $8.00 had failed to elicit much 
buyer enthusiasm. The $7.50 figure is 
75 cents per case above the level at which 
early-season business was booked last 
year, but $2.00 under current figure. 


SALMON—Moderate inquiry for sal- 
mon is reported, with buyers limiting re- 
placement buying to immediate and near- 
by needs, as a result of the high price 
levels. There were no changes reported, 
pricewise, in the situation affecting car- 
ryover salmon still remaining in first 
hands on the coast. The new pack situa- 
‘ion is clouded by the continued difficul- 
ies which canners are experiencing in 
losing contracts with the labor unions 
zovering 1952 pack operations. 


TUNA—A continued firm tone rules 
in tuna this week. Offerings of Jap tuna 
for June shipment are reported at prices 
figuring out about 8 percent over current 
quotations on white meat and 3 percent 
up on lightmeat, both in brine. West 
Coast operations continue restricted by 
the unfavorable catches, and the market 
is strong in the face of a seasonally 
broadening trade demand. 


CITRUS — With the single strength 
orange juice pack tapering off in Flor- 
ida, some canners are expected to with- 
draw shortly, due to the sold-up position 
of the market. There were no price 
changes reported on any of the canned 
citrus products during the week. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The market 
continues to show a soft tone as the com- 
petitive pace picks up and canners move 
to clear their warehouses of carryovers 
to make room for the coming packs. Fol- 
lowing the recent cuts in peaches and 
fruit cocktail, canners during the week 
were offering ’cots at concessions, with 
2%s choice halves unpeeled at $3.10 and 
standards at $2.60. Elberta peaches were 
also coming in for concessions, with 
fancy halves and sliced, 2%s, at $3.40, 
f.o.b. Choice pears were quoted for 
prompt shipment at $3.65 for choice 
halves 24s, with standards at $2.75. 
These concessions brought on a better 
buying movement, particularly in the 
case of pears, distributors holding the 
belief that this fruit has been overpriced 
for some time in relation to its competi- 
tive position with peaches and ’cots. 
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CHERRIES — With canners showing 
more of a disposition to move out carry- 
over holdings in the face of an indicated 
good pack this season, offerings are re- 
ported out of the midwest this week on 
the basis of $1.95 for No. 2 r.s.p. cher- 
ries, f.o.b. cannery. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Business Continues To Improve — Some 
Trading In Tomatoes—Blue Lake Bean Busi- 
ness Better—Kraut Promotion Paying Off— 
Forward Commitments In Dry Products—No 
Change In Citrus—Many Northwest Fruits 
Well Sold—California Fruits—Maine 
Sardines Slip. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 29, 1951 


THE SITUATION — Despite the 
trade’s almost complete lack of confi- 
dence in canned foods markets due to 
declining prices, business has continued 
to improve. While it’s true trading does 
not consist of large scale buying, small 
but more frequent orders are increasing 
the volume now passing and maintaining 
the trend which began a few weeks ago. 
Lower prices on canned fruits have defi- 
nitely stimulated sales and distributors 
report a much better movement. On the 
other hand, canned fish has not been sell- 
ing too well and this week found lower 
prices on Maine sardines, the first sign 
of softness in fish for a long time. Citrus 
has settled down to normal as has canned 
vegetables with the emphasis on beans, 
Blue Lake beans, tomatoes and tomato 
products. Of course, there is plenty of 
demand for corn but little or nothing is 
available and the trade are about con- 
vinced supplies are gone and they will 
have to wait until new pack. In any 
event, the overall situation is one of 
improvement. 


TOMATOES — Despite the fact sup- 
plies are limited, local canners have 
shown an inclination to do some trading 
on remaining supplies of peeled toma- 
toes. Standard 2s sold here this week 
at $1.55 and extra standards are now 
offered at a low of $1.70 up to $1.85 with 
sales reported at these figures. Fancy 
2s are listed at $1.90 with fancy whole at 
$2.25. Extra standard catsup is offered 
at $1.50 to $1.55 while fancy is held at 
$1.75. Continued wet weather has been 
a headache to Indiana canners and they 
are having considerable difficulty getting 
plants into the ground. 


BLUE LAKE BEANS—Business has 
perked up considerably the .past few 
weeks and shipments into this market 
from the Northwest are on the increase. 
However, all sales are at concessions 
from list prices and each deal is a sepa- 
rate one depending on buyer and seller. 


Sales of fancy 3 sieve cuts are reported 
this week on the basis of $11.00 for tens, 
$2.00 for 2s and $1.90 for 303s. Fancy 
2 sieve whole in No. 10 tins were sold at 
$12.15 and 2s at $2.25. While the mar. 
ket is unsettled the demand is much bet- 
ter and sales are on the increase. 


KRAUT—Continued promotion is hav- 
ing it’s effect and local kraut canners are 
enjoying a nice business. Major factors 
are holding firm at $4.20 for tens, $1.30 
for 2%s, $1.02% for 2s and 92%c for 
308s and report a good response at these 
figures. Supplies are not expected to be 
sufficient until new pack in October. 


DRY PACK—This week found some 
fairly good forward commitments on 
pork and beans and kidney beans as 
higher prices on dried beans are forcing 
prices on the finished product upward. 
Further increases are expected and the 
trade lost little time in covering ahead. 
Such action indicates business would 
perk up quickly to a large extent if 
prices generally ever show indications 
of advancing. 


CITRUS — No change this week al- 
though Florida canners are reaching the 
end of the pack and soon will be through 
for the season. Contrary to the trade’s 
thinking, it appears canners will not be 
overburdened with orange juice and 
prices should be firm to higher in the 
months to come. Grapefruit juice is a 
different story and only time will tell 
what is in the offing. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Canners in 
this section of the country are well sold 
up on Bing cherries and Royal Annes 
although berries have dragged some- 
what. This year canners will make a 
determined effort to buy such items as 
boysenberries, blackberries and loganber- 
ries for less money hoping to buy these 
at around 12 cents with strawberries at 
15 cents. Sales are up and prices are 
down where pears are concerned and 
from all indications will be still lower 
when the new pack is ready. Prune 
plums are closely sold and remaining 
stocks are firmly held at $7.75 for fancy 
tens, $2.20 for 24s and $1.57% for 303s. 
This is one Northwest item that is ex- 
pected to bring more money from the 
new pack. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Now that 
prices are down on cling peaches the 
trade are ready to buy in a small way 
and are finding all sizes on the short 
side with the exception of 24s which is 
the size that took the brunt of the recent 
price slash. Canners are hoping this 
reduction may permit them ‘to buy raw 
fruit for the new pack at less money as 
the movement will have to be bettcr if 
the coming pack is produced at 1 vels 
comparable to last year. Little is offered 
in the way of apricots and the new pack 
is expected to be down from last year as 
tonnage is estimated at 140,000 tons as 
compared to 172,000 tons in 1951 and 
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213,000 tons in 1950. Cocktail is un- 
changed with the demand and movement 
much better. California canners will get 
under way shortly on another pack of 
cherries but so far no indication as to 
possible prices have reached here. 


CANNED FISH—AIll fish items have 
been holding firm in the face of declining 
markets on fruits and vegetables al- 
though this week found at least one 
Maine canner quoting quarters keyless 
at $7.50 down considerably from previ- 
ous quotations of $9.50. Salmon and 
tuna remain unchanged although sales 
are slow. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Cleanout Move Underway—Dry Beans Quiet 
—Prospects For Smaller Pack Of Asparagus 
—Fruit Reductions Taken In Stride—Citrus 
Strengthened — Tomatoes Steady, Products 
Unsteady—Tuna Firm. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 29, 1952 


THE SITUATION — Canners are ac- 
tively engaged in an effort to get inven- 
tories as low as possible but distributors 
seem to be doing the same thing, so or- 
ders continue rather small, making the 


market a rather difficult one for all con- 
cerned. The recent lowering of prices 
on some items in yellow cling peaches 
has brought added business, but not on 
a large scale. This despite statements 
of some large canners that present prices 
are undoubtedly below costs that will 
prevail next fall. Canned fish is now 
one of the most stable items in the list, 
with no unwieldy stocks, and some fish 
virtually off the market. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market 
is quiet, with most canners and dealers 
confining their purchases to immediate 
needs. Planting is about at an end and 
acreage is being held down on most vari- 
eties, but a better average yield per acre 
is expected, owing to an ample water 
supply. Canners are paying from $8.15 
to $8.25 per 100 pounds for U. S. No. 1 
Small White beans and about the same 
for Pinks, with Standard Limas avail- 
able at $10.80. 


ASPARAGUS—A meeting of aspara- 
gus growers is being held this week to 
discuss plans for lopping at least two 
weeks off the regular season, so pros- 
pects are for a much smaller pack than 
last year. The output of white aspara- 
gus is well below expectations and that 
of all-green is not large. Some con- 
cerns which brought out tentative open- 
ing prices on featured brands early in 
the season have supplemented these with 


prices on asparagus packed under other 
brands, maintaining the original price 
structure. Picnic blended tips are being 
offered at $2.35 and small salad points 
at $2.75, with No. 2 ungraded and No. 2 
cuts and tips, green tipped and white, at 
$3.25. Some canners report having al- 
ready sold most of their expected pack, 
but this is not the general rule. 


FRUITS—Canners have taken the re- 
cent reduction in the price ‘of yellow 
cling peaches in stride but comments are 
frequently heard that had the trade fol- 
lowed a similar slash in price made by 
one operator late last year the entire 
fruit list would have suffered damage. 
Cling peaches have moved well, despite 
the very large pack, and have helped 
stabilize other fruits, especially fruit 
cocktail. A cling peach marketing order 
is now in effect, so the 1952 pack can be 
controlled as to size. The apricot crop 
will be a comparatively light one, so the 
canned pack will form no problem. The 
cherry crop is a large one, but the fresh 
markets are caring for unusually large 
quantities, so the canned pack should not 
be burdensome. Pears will be a large 
crop in both California and the Pacific 
Northwest, according to present esti- 
mates. Canners are already arranging 
to restrict their packs of fruit cocktail. 
Production costs are mounting and lead- 
ers among canners advise that many 
items in the canned fruit list are now 


basket making. 


the 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


P anters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Portsmouth 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made % Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 57 years of 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 


to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
useful life of 
hampers. 


Write for Full 
Information 


tank outlets . 


product. 
Prevent such losses! 


treated with PLASTEX uae — 
HAMPER SOLUTION Straight through. 


Virginia 


STOP! 


Wasting Valuable 
Product 


An entire tankful of finished product can 
go down the sewer because of old -time 
. . outlet plugs are some- 
times removed carelessly or when two or 
more tanks are in operation, back pres- 
sure may lift the plug in another tank and 
permit raw stock to enter line of finished 


Install Langsen- 
kamp's 3-way valve—supplies positive 
one-point control and saves time as well 

Position No. 1—All 


Position No. 3—To 
waste 


235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


fo. 1 No. 2 
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selling at less than the estimated cost of 
replacement next fall. 


CITRUS — Citrus juice prices have 
strengthened during the week, with Flor- 
ida pack marketed under the brand of a 
large California firm, quoted as follows: 
Grapefruit juice No. 2, 824 cents and 
46 oz. $1.75; orange juice, No. 2, $1.05 
and 46 oz., $2.30, and blended, No. 2, 
92% cents and 46 oz., $2.00. Prices on 
grapefruit segments remain unchanged. 


TOMATOES — Peeled tomatoes are 
moving off steadily at the prices in effect 
in recent months. Stocks are not heavy 
on either fancy or standard, with some 
items in the latter difficult to locate. 
These include both No. 1s and No. 2's. 
Sales are being made of No. 2 at $1.60 
and No. 10 at $7.25. The weak spots are 
in tomato products, especially in tomato 
paste, puree and catsup. It is in paste 
and puree largely that the most marked 
deviations from published lists are made, 


SWEET POTATOES—Bvuyers are in 
the market for canned sweet potatoes but 
are having difficulty in locating unsold 
stocks. Word has come from the South 
that acreage there is being held down as 
returns from cotton promise to be more 
profitable. 


TUNA—tThe demand for canned tuna 
is keeping up well, but the boats putting 
into California ports are bringing in 
light cargoes. The records indicate, how- 
ever, that the April pack amounted to 
629,221 cases, against 282,810 cases for 
the corresponding month last year. The 
output for the first four months of the 
year has been but 1,455,078 cases against 
1,750,242 for this period a year earlier. 
Prices are without change but there are 
no distress lots and some packers of 
advertised brands are still buying for 
their labels. A San Francisco fish can- 
ning concern has arranged for stocks of 
fish from Peruvian waters and plans to 
make a substantial pack this season. 


MACKEREL—There is a marked de- 
mand: for mackerel of California pack, 
but this can be met only in part. Here, 
too, the pack is well below that of last 
year. . For the first four months of 1952 
it amounted to but 108,855 cases, against 
239,896 for the corresponding period last 
year. Of this year’s pack but 4,601 cases 
were ‘Pacific mackerel, the rest being 
jack mackerel. Fishermen have been 
paid $70.00 a ton for Pacific mackerel 
and $60.00 for jack mackerel in recent 
weeks in an effort to step up the catch. 


VAN CAMP MAPS 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


The Van Camp Sea Food Co., Termi- 
nal Island, California, has announced 
plans for launching one of the largest 
advertising campaigns in its history, 
with space to be used in more than 300 
newspapers. The campaign, directed by 
Brisacher, Wheeler, & Staff, San Fran- 
cisco, will get under way June 1, 
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PRESENT STATUS OF 
PROCESSING BY RADIATION 
(Continued from Page 11) 


relative to other existing sources of 
radioactive energy (radium pencils), but 
very low relative to,the energies pro- 
jected by the Stanford report. Our first 
exposures disclosed that: 


1. Spores of spoilage organisms can 
be destroyed. 


2. Ninety-nine percent destruction of 
the most radiation resistant spores 
(Clostridium botulinum 62-A) that were 
tested required 25 hours exposure in the 
tantalum source and 5'% hours in the 
cobalt source. 


3. In terms of Roentgen units 99 per- 
cent destruction was accomplished by 
4,000,000 in the tantalum source and 
2,200,000 in the cobalt. We can only 
speculate as to the difference in perform- 
ance, but this illustrates collateral prob- 
lems that are bound to arise. 


4. We have heated, then irradiated, 
spores and have found no effect from 
preheating. Also, we have irradiated 


ATOMIC BY-PRODUCTS 
MAY REVOLUTIONIZE 
FOOD PROCESSING 


Stanford, California, May 29— 
Low cost radioactive food process- 
ing may be feasible in the next few 
years, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the Stanford Research 
Institute at the request of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. One 
of the most important potential 
uses, according to the survey, is in 
the food processing industry. 

Although considerable  experi- 
mental work in the sterilization of 
fresh food by radiation has been 
done at a number of research cen- 
ters in the past few years, the eco- 
nomic feasibility of the method un- 
til now has been open to question. 
The Stanford group, however, be- 
lieves that the possibility of obtain- 
ing radiation at low cost from 
atomic pile production opens the 
way to its wide utilization. 

Vast quantities of fission prod- 
ucts, the Stanford study shows, 
should become available in the 
future to the food processing in- 
dustry at relatively low cost. Many 
technical and economic problems, 
it is pointed out, must be solved be- 
fore fission products can be used 
on a large scale. Although more 
work is needed on problems of pro- 
cessing, engineering and safe han- 
dling, most of the difficulties are 
considered surmountable, and re- 
search programs are going for- 
ward at various universities and 
Government projects under the 
direction of the Atomic Energy 
Commissign. 
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spores for a moderate time, without af.- 
fecting the normal heat resistance. 

5. From our first series of irradia- 
tions we are attempting to determine 
whether short or moderate exposures 
produces a_ residual effect. In other 
words, will short exposures cause partial 
damage to the spores which will progress 
beyond the time of exposure and eventu- 
ally kill the spore? 


COST AND 
AVAILABILITY ESTIMATES 


From the results of our first tests we 
are preparing a Phase II series of irradi- 
ations and we may have still a third lot 
completed by the end of the year. 


The Stanford report makes certain 
assumptions and estimates concerning 
the costs of sterilization of canned ham 
and canned peas after “millions of 
curies” become available. These eco- 
nomic evaluations are difficult for me to 
follow, but at the present stage of think- 
ing, capital investment and production 
costs estimates are interesting. For 
example, on the assumption that all tech- 
nical difficulties can be solved and the 
cost of energy per curie would be from 1 
to 20 cents, a one line pea plant produc- 
ing 15,000 pounds per hour with a 20 
hour per day operation would have a 
capital investment cost of from $250,000 
to $3,100,000. When you take into con- 
sideration that the earliest estimates of 
availability of “millions of curies” is 
1957, you can readily see that “cold” 
sterilization is not just around the cor- 
ner. Mr. B. Manowitz of Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, who addressed one 
of our technical conferences at Atlantic 
City, gave us a conservative analysis of 
the problem from a time standpoint. He 
pointed out that no fission product 
sources have yet been made. All thus 
far have been pure substances such as 
cobalt or tantalum used as mock sources. 
He estimates that ground work in fission 
product sources will take at least two 
years. Development work will take at 
least two additional years. Five addi- 
tional years will pass before cheap mega 
curie sources (millions of curies) of suit- 
able fission products are available. Thus 
you have a nine-year estimate from one 
who likes to think optimistically about 
the end-point of the program. 


I would estimate that our laboratories 
have at least two years’ work ahead of 
us to obtain the information we wish to 
have with respect to sterilization by 
gamima rays. At the end of that time 
there will be a great deal of new infor- 
mation from other laboratories dealing 
with nutrition, toxicology, and food ab- 
normalties. At that time we should be 
in a position to predict more intelligently 
the ultimate possibilities of ‘‘cold stevili- 
zation.” 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


C. F. Schoonmaker Company, Syra- 
cuse, New York food brokers, have 
moved into new offices on the second floor 
at 506 W. Onondaga Street. 
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1952 INSECTICIDES FOR 
MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE 
CONTROL 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Both Dilan and malathen appear to 
be excellent insecticides for bean beetle 
control. At the dosages used these per- 
forined as well as or better than the rote- 
none dusts used. A one percent para- 
thien dust at 40 pounds per acre did not 
give as good results as either the %4 per- 
cent of the one percent rotenone dust at 
the same dosage in these experiments, 
though it had performed well in 1950. 
Results with Dilan and malathon aerosol 
were not as good as high volume sprays 
of the same material. Of all the treat- 
ments tested, %4 percent rotenone (cube) 
dust, 1 percent rotenone (derris) dust, 
4 percent Dilan aerosol, and Dilan and 
malathon high volume sprays gave most 
satisfactory control. In two supplemen- 
tary tests mala-emulsion at 3 pints per 
acre (used at about 1% pints per acre 
in the preceeding experiments) gave 
with one application complete kill of both 
adult: beetles and larvae in one test and 
better than 99 percent in the second. It 
was observed that malathon was effective 
against more insect species than any 
other of the materials. 


NUMBER AND TIME OF 
TREATMENTS 

The proper timing of treatments and 
the number required will depend largely 
on the season of the year and the time of 
migration of adult beetles either from 
hibernation or from infested fields. Very 
early snap beans that are well along to- 
ward maturity before heavy migration 
of adults from hibernation occurs may be 
adequately treated with only one effective 
application. Beans growing during this 
‘pring migration will need at least two in- 
secticidal treatments. Beans grown after 
this migration are usually not heavily 
infested until a new generation of adults 
develops and begins migrating from 
early fields; one treatment may be suf- 
ficient if early adjacent fields are plowed 
under immediately after harvest. Late 
beans may require more frequent treat- 
ments depending on local conditions. The 


bean beetle problem is more acute on 
late beans in sections where relatively 
large acreages of early beans have been 
grown on which adequate control has not 
been effected. Growers should watch 
their fields closely and time insecticidal 
treatment to destroy the adult beetles 
before eggs are laid. Beans grown free 
of insect injury make the largest crops 
of best quality. 


REVISION OF CORN GRADES 
PROPOSED 
(Continued from Puge 10) 


more than one kernel for each two 
ounces is seriously damaged, and that 
for each 12 ounces of net weight there 
may be present not more than 12 inches 
of dark silk, not more than an aggregate 
of particles of inedible cob approximat- 
ing the equivalent of two one-quarter 
inch cubes, not more than an aggregate 
of three-quarter square inch of husk; 
Grade C—(28 to 31 points), not more 
than 30 percent by count of black heads, 
15 percent of damaged and seriously 
damaged kernels, provided that not more 
than two kernels for each three ounces 
are seriously damaged, and that for each 
12 ounces of net weight there are not 
more than an aggregate length of 15 
inches of dark silk, not more than an 
aggregate of particles of cob approxi- 
mating the equivalent of three %-inch 
cubes, not more than an aggregate of 
one square inch of husk. 


TENDERNESS AND MATURITY— 
No objective test. Grade A—Tender” 
kernels in the milk or early cream stage 
of maturity; Grade B—(32 to 35 points), 
“Reasonably tender” kernels in the 
cream stage of maturity; Grade C—(28 
to 31 points), “Fairly tender” kernels 
in the early dough or dough stage. 


LIMITING RULES—Corn that falls 
in sub-standard grade with respect to 
any one factor cannot receive a higher 
grade than sub-standard. Other than 
the above there is no limiting rules for 
color. With respect to the factors of 
the absence of defects and tenderness 
and maturity, corn that falls in either 
the extra standard or the standard 
grades cannot be up-graded. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JUNE 8-12, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


JUNE 9-10, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JULY 9-10, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
National Kraut Packers Association, Ca- 
tawba Cliffs Beach Club, near Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio. 


JUNE 17-18, 1952—Annual Summer 
Meeting, Maine Canners Association, 
Lakewood near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JULY 16-25, 1952—Technicians School 
(Mold Counting), Purdue University, 
Horticultural Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


AUGUST 11-14, 1952— 25th Annual 
Convention, National Food Distributors 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, II1. 


SEPTEMBER 11-14, 1952—20th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Institute, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 

OCTOBER 3-7, 1952— 47th Annual 
Meeting, American Meat Institute, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, IIl. 


OCTOBER 23-25, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952— 48th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin ‘Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952 — 38th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


FOR LONG LIFE - USE THE BEST 


Plastex or Cellu San Treated 
Prices Upon Request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Write Dept. K 
for Bulletin 
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F. co INCORPORATED SUGAR GROVE, ILL. 


Clearance 
Type 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 

ASPARAGUS 

Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
4.15-4.40 
Mam. Lge. No. 2................3.90-4.20 
No. 10 17.50 
Med., Sm. No. 
Genter Gite, 1.40 
No. 10 14.50 

BEANS, StTrRINGLEsS, GREEN 

MARYLAND 

Fey., Fr., Sl., 8 oz. 
No. 303 

Fey., Rd., cut No. 303.......... 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 

Ex. Std., Cut, 8 oz. 90 
1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
1.75-1.90 
7.00 

Std., No. 3038. 1.15-1. 20 


5.75-6. 00 


WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 


Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303..........0000 J 
No. 2 
No. 10 
4 sv., No. 1 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 

No. 303 
5.5 

No. 2 1.20-1.25 
BD: 6.00 

NortTHWEST (Blue Lakes) 

Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 sv. ........ 2.50-2.65 


2 sv. 2.25 


3 sv. 
Ungraded, No. 808 2.25 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 

No, 2 

No. 10 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308 ......... ok 

No. 2 

No. 10 9.50 

No. 2 

No. 10 
Std., Cut, No. 303 

No. 2 

No. 10 
OZARKS 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303.............. 1.17% 


N.Y., " Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 
2 sv. 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. ............ 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10, 4 sv. 9.25 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 303........ 1.12% 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.202. 30 
Small 


Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
1.25-1.30 

MIDWEST 

No. 303 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 12.00 

No. 303 2.15-2.30 
No. 10 11.00 

Med. Gr., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 


BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., 1.25 
No. 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 Om. Out 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 
No. 2, Cut 
No. 2, Whole, 10/0 
20/0 
30/0 
60/0 
Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 
No. 3038 -90 
No. 2 1.05 
No. 10 4.75 
1.12% 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2........ 1.12% 
No. 10 5.50 
N.W. Diced, No. 308 gl. .......... 1.17% 
CORN—(Nominally quoted) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
1.60-1.65 
Ex. No. 808 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std. No. 303 +000 85 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No 308............ 1.65 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.55 
Std., No. 303 1.45 
MIDWEST 
W.K. —_ Fey., 8 oz 


Nominal 
1.70 
Nominal 


C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ~ 
1.65-1.70 
No. 2 
Ex. Std., No. 303... 
Std., No. 303 


PEAS 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 308......1.40 
1.30 
1.25 
7.85 
7.70 
Std., No. 303, 4 sv. 1,27 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
2 sv., No. 303.. 
3 sv., No. 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 


.2.25-2.50 


Std., 3 sv., No. 303 p 

on 1.05-1.10 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
1,25-1.40 
No. 10 ... oa 

5 sv., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 10........8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

No, 303 
No. 10 

5 sv., 8 oz. 
No. 303 1,15-1. 
6.50-6.75 

Std., 3 sv., No. 303... «.1.15-1.20 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308........ 
No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.45 
1.85-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 


Calif., Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 

Texas, Fey., No. 308 
No. 10 5.00 

TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303 


Nominal 
1.60-1.70 
Lots 
Lots 
Lots 
Lots 
1.50 
Lots 


Lots 


3.10 
1.85 
2.65 


1.90-2.25 
3.00 

1.25 
1.70-1.85 
2.75 

8.50 
1.55-1.60 

No. 2% 2.65-2.75 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
8.00-8.50 

1.60 
1.80 
7.25 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 
No. 10 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


No. 10 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.046........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ind., Foy., 1.005, No. 1.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.50 
Calif. Fey., No, 2%, 1.046.......... — 
1.06 
1.07 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Calif. Fey., No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 
No. 303 1,15-1.25 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Pey., No. 
No. 10 
Choice, No. 2% 
No. 10 
Std., No. 10 10.00 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 10.50-11.50 
CHERRIES 
R.G.P., Water, Ma. 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 10.50-11.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 


COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
No. 2% 3.85 
No. 10 13.50 
No. 2% 3.15-3.25 
No. 10 12.75 
PEACHES 
No. 1 
No. 10 
No. 1 - 
_No. 10 
No. 1 
No. 10 
No. 10, Water 
PEARS 
N.W. Fcy., Bart., No. 1......2.50-2.60 
No. 2% 
No. 10 15.75 
Calif., Choice, No. 2%.......... 3.50-3.75 
2.75-2.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Crushed, No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Choice, Sl., NO. 2 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 2.76 


JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 1.85 
No. 10 3.75-4.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 3.40-3.50 
ORANGE 
-9714-1.02% 
46 02. 2.15-2.20 
No. 10 4.40 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 
46 oz. 2.37% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.80-2.50 
46 02. 35-2.45 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 5.00 
Calif., Fey., No. 1 0-1,20 
46 oz. 2.3214-2.60 


No. 2 


FISH 
SALMON—PEeEr Casa 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T 
Med., Red, No. 1 T 
12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 
14’ 9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 4% Oil keyless 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 
No. 1 T, Nat. 
SHRIMP—PeEr Dosen 
5 oz. Small 
Medium 
Large 
Jumbo 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s 
Chunks & Filakes........ 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s. 
Std. 
Chunks and Flakes 
Grated 
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